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MOUNT VERNON. 


BY WM. 8. JONES. 


O one visiting Washington should 

fail to go to Mount Vernon, the 
Mecca of Americans. As the home 
of Shakspeare is visited annually 
by thousands from all quarters of the 
globe, who visit the Anne Hathaway 
cottage; who wander along the banks 
of the Avon, where the poet must 
have walked; who enter the church, 
and gaze with awe and, reverence at 
the flat stone with its curious inscrip- 
tion, beneath which lies the dust 
of Shakspeare,—so the pilgrims to 
Mount Vernon, with the same spirit 
of love and reverence, enter the house 
where Washington lived and died; 
they gaze upon the same river that 
he must have loved to look upon; 
they look, with befitting awe, at the 
tomb which holds all that is mortal of 
him who was not only “first in war 
and first in peace,’’ but also ‘‘ first in 
the hearts of his countrymen.” 

But let us not anticipate our story. 
We left Washington at ten in the 
morning of a cold, raw day in early 
October, on board a comfortable little 
steamer; and after a delightful sail, 
or steam, of an hour and a half, we 
reached the wharf at Mount Vernon. 
On the way the boat touched at Alex- 
andria, an old town, with several crumb- 
ling warehouses in the foreground, 


of business prosperity. The hotel in 
which Col. Ellsworth —one of the 
first martyrs to the cause of the 
Union — was shot, is not now standing. 
A few darkies, with a general air of dilapidation, 
lounging about the wharf, are in harmony with 
the rest of the picture. Forts Foote and Wash- 
ington, as we steamed by, also claimed our 
attention, — grim sentinels, saying: ‘“ All’s quiet 
along the Potomac” now. ; 

The first place we visited, after landing at 
Mount Vernon, was the new tomb in which 
repose the remains of George and Martha Wash- 
ington. He died in the year 1799, his wife not 
long after. The principal place of interest 1s, 
of course, the old mansion; and thither we went. 
Tt is a typical Virginia mansion, with its pil- 
lared portico and general air of roominess and 


hospitality. 


Mount Vernon is now owned by a national 


association of patriotic women, to whom all 


Americans are indebted, — even after paying the 
small admission fee. Owing to the fact that 
vandals will desecrate the most sacred place, in 
self-defence slats have been nailed across the 
doors of most of the rooms, leaving sufficient 
space at the top, so that even the shortest person 
can have a good view of the interior. 

Before entering the house, with some of our 
fellow pilgrims, we were obliged to pose for the 
photographer. The main hall runs the width of 
the house ; and on the walls are many interesting 
relics, the most interesting being Washington’s 
sword, which, according to his will, is never to be 
unsheathed, unless in defence of one’s country or 
in self-defence. On the first floor four rooms 
lead off the main hall, the two on the right being 
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Miss Custis’ music-room and the parlor, on the 
left Washington’s sitting-room and the family 
dining-room. It must be remembered that the 
furniture, carpets, and ornaments in the house did 
not all belong to Washington. A great deal has 
been given to the association, coming from various 
sources; still, in the main, the house furnishings 
are similar to, if not identical with, those of a 
hundred years ago. Each room now is furnished 
and decorated by some State. The music-room 
of Lucy Custis, Washington’s step-daughter, 
contains several instruments, the piano given her 
by Washington attracting special attention. 

The parlor has the stiff appearance that most 
parlors have, but Washington’s sitting-room is 
a cosy apartment; and I doubt not, it was his 
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favorite retreat after the cares of theday. As we 
looked into the family dining-room, we could 
imagine the family sitting down to dine, — the 
grave and dignified general, the stately Martha 
Washington, the Custis children, while the 
butler — himself probably a slave—orders the 
dinner to be brought in. The ceiling decorations 
in all these rooms are very elaborate, being 
largely of gilt, with heavy cornices, all carved by 
hand. 

At one end of the house is the large banquet- 
hall, a magnificent apartment, open to the public, 
where distinguished cuests were once entertamed. 
If the walls could only speak, how much they 
might tell us. If the truth were told, I daresay 
that some of the Virginia aristocracy may some- 
times have drunk too much wine here, and been 
carried home by their slaves. But this is the 
darker side of the picture, and only a conjecture. 

At the other end is the library. Washington 
did not have very many books, for in his day 
they were scarce; and then he was a student of 
men rather than of books. 

Half-way up the front stairs an old clock 
attracted our attention; but for the owner time 
isno more. In the main hall on the second floor 
is a glass case containing several relics, among 
them being a suit of clothes worn by Washing- 
ton. Here is the key of the Bastile, given to 
Washington by Lafayette. All the rooms on 
this floor are chambers, with old-fashioned bed- 
steads, with posts supporting canopies. Most 
beds in those days were so high that three or four 
steps were an aid to climbing. The room in 
which Washington died is over the library. Here 
is the bed on which he drew his last breath; 
there is the chair he used to sit in; about the 
room are various articles,—his little leather 
travelling trunk and other personal effects. 
Looking at these things it is hard to realize that 
it is almost a century since the owner ceased to 
have any further use for them. 

After her husband’s death, Martha Washington 
took for her room the one directly over this, 
in order that she might see his tomb from her 
window, — but both now rest in the new tomb. In 
the door of her room a hole is cut, so that her 
favorite cat could run in and out. This room 
must have been cold in winter, for there was no 
fire-place, the only heat being furnished by foot- 
stoves. The story is told that some one bringing 
a pan of hot coals up to Madam Washington 
placed it on the floor at the head of the stairs, 
thus burning a hole. But there have been so 
many floors laid of late years that of course the 
charred place has disappeared, 

The kitchen, a short distance from the house, — 
as all old southern kitchens are, —has a wide 
chimney large enough for a dozen persons to sit 
down inside. What great logs it must have taken 
to keep up a roaring fire! 

We must not forget to speak of the garden, a 
beautiful place a century and a half old, but 
retaining the freshness of youth. Most of the 
flowers are old-fashioned, such as our grand- 
mothers loved The present gardener, however, 
has introduced some modern varieties of roses. 
Souvenir hatchets made of cherry wood —pos- 
sibly the lineal descendants of the original 
hatchet — were on sale in the conservatory. The 
garden is enclosed by an old boxwood hedge, the 
slip being brought over from the mother country, 
I believe. 

A new sun-dial takes thé place of the old one 
which stood in the rear of the house. The view 
of the Potomac from the front portico must have 
been charming in Washington’s day, but new, 
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owing to the many trees that have sprung up in 
the last few years, the view is rather obstructed. 

The stable, built in 1733, is still standing and 
in use. In it Washington kept twenty horses, — 
not a large number when you realize that in his 
time the estate comprised several thousand acres. 
Beautiful and stately honey-locust trees dot the 
sloping ground about the house, and directly back 
is a great magnolia, é 

We were sorry when the bell over the little ice- 
house warned us that it was time to depart; but 
steamers, like trains, wait for no one, and we 
reluctantly left this charming spot, carrying in our 
hearts and minds sweet memories and reverent 
thoughts of Mount Vernon and Washington. As 
we approached the city the noble Washington 
Monument came into view, —a fit symbol of the 
majesty and uprightness of Washington’s char- 
acter. : 


A VISIT TO AN OLD MANSION. 
BY EDITH BROWN. 


AM quite sure that an account of a visit 
made to the home of a famous revolu- 
tionary hero, a general, may be of inter- 
est to the readers of Every OTHER SunpDAy. 
I must not mention his name, for I fear this would 
send a troop of visitors to the home, which would 
wear out the carpets and sorely try the patience 
of owr good friend, whose children are descend- 
ants of the old general, and who received us so 
cordially and hospitably; it is enough to know 
that he lives within twenty miles of Boston, at 
Hingham, 

This general was one of Washington’s best 
friends, and took an important part in the great 
strugele when our country became free from 
Great Britain. He was a stanch, sturdy old New 
England farmer, one of the kind whose noble 
traits of character helped to make the Revolu- 
tionary war a success for our young country. So 
highly was he esteemed that he was made, at one 
time, Secretary of war of the United States, and 
after his retirement from that position, held many 
other important offices of trust. 

It was to the home of this old general that a 
party of us went one bright day in the early 
autumn. As ourfriend met us with outstretched 
hand, we could n’t help feeling that in some way 
the former owner was there and came forth to his 
porch to bid us welcome, —such a feeling of rest 
and quietness came over us as we stood in front of 
the home, under the noble old elms which perhaps 
the general had planted, and looked over the 
enclosures of the homes of this now busy village, 
where once were broad fields and far-reaching 
pastures. 

The land on which the old home is situated 
was granted to the ancestors of the general in 
1636, only sixteen years after the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth. Without doubt the first house was 
a very simple affair, similar to those in Quincy, 
the birthplaces of John and John Quincy Adams, 
About two hundred years ago an addition was 
made to it, and in 1772 another addition was 
made, leaving the house as it now stands. 

It was the frequent custom in old times, you 
remember, when a son was married and settled 
down, for the father to build an addition to his 
home for the use of the young family; and some- 
times two or three additions were thus built. 
Something like this was done here. The general 
himself built the newer parf of the house, and 
left his aged and widowed mother in the old 
part, carefully tending her as long as she lived. 
As we entered the front door we came into a 


spacious hall, with a beautiful staircase, winding 
up to the next floor. Ona landing of the stair- 
case stands an old-time clock, and we couldn’t 
help thinking of the old clock in the Longfellow 
house at Cambridge. 

Just as there, the old-fashioned country seat 
stands, “ Somewhat back from the village street,” 
and there — 

“Halfway up the stairs it stands, 

And points and beckons with its hands, : 
From its case of massive oak, ; 
Like a monk who, under his cloak, Fi : 
Crosses himself, and sighs, alas! — e 
With sorrowful voice to all who pass, — 
“Forever — never! ' 

Never — forever!”’ . 

How many days of sorrow and of mirth, days 
of death and days of birth, has this old house 
seen in its two hundred and twenty-five years of 
existence! 

Well, we went wandering round the old man- 
sion, up and down its quaint staircases, — nine of 
them in all, — now up a step and now down, as if 
one part of the house had grown too old to hold 
itself up, and was sinking down by the side of its 
younger associates. 

The low ceilings interested us; we could al- 
most touch them with our hands, and the beams 
in the ceilings, and the great fireplaces which have 
roared with the blazing logs which the hospitable 
old general piled on. 

The home has some old furniture, such as was 
bought by well-to-do families of a hundred years 
ago, — the rich dark mahogany which grows darker 
and more precious as the years roll on. Then we 
were shown a cabinet full of precious china, 
which delighted the heart of one of our party, 
a china-maniac, as every one of us ought to be. 

The sun shone brightly into the windows of 
the house as we took our leave; the flowers 
bloomed as brightly, and the old elms bent as 
gracefully, as they did a hundred years ago. 
Long may it stand, to give very many visitors as 
pleasant a welcome as it did to us. 


That God, which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 
TENNYSON. 


It is the litile rift within the lute, 

That by and by will make the music mute, 

And ever widening slowly silence all. 
TENNYSON, 


THE FAITHFUL MINISTER. 
BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


’T was August, and the fierce sun overhead 
Smote on the squalid streets of Bethnal Green, 
And the pale weaver, through his window seen _ 

In Spitalfields, looked thrice dispirited. 

I met a preacher there I knew, and said, 

‘“<Tll_ and o’erworked, how fare you in this 
scene? ” 
“ Bravely!” said he, “for I of late have been 

Much cheered with thoughts of Christ, the living 

bread.” ‘ : 
O human soul! so long as thou canst so 

Set up a mark of everlasting light 
Above the howling senses’ ebb and flow, 

To cheer thee and to right thee if thou roam, 
Not with lost toil thou laborest through th 

night ! 5 

Thou mak’st the heaven thou hop’st indeed th 

home. ; 
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Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring out the false, ring in the true ; 
Ring out the grief that saps the mind ; 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 
TENNYSON. 


THE CASTLE OF CHILLON. 


BY CONSTANCE J. CUSHING. 


HE Castle of Chillon raises its white walls 

from the beautiful shore of Lake Leman, 

just opposite where the Rhone rushes in between 

the dark, pine-covered hills, crowned by the 
Dents du Midi. 

Besides being an interesting place, Chillon is 
very pretty, surrounded by water on three sides, 
and shaded on the fourth by trees and shrubbery. 
Apart from these attractions, it is amusing to pay 
it a visit in the crowded summer season, to see 
the tourists who flock there from all parts of the 
civilized world. 

On the wooden bridge which crosses the moat 
are benches for visitors to sit on while waiting to 
be shown over the Castle. There is also a bazaar 
where one may buy souvenirs, views, paintings, 
jewelry, and wood-carvings. There is a chatter 
of tongues, a mixture of English, German, and 
bad French, while with it mingles the cackling of 
hens, whose voices float up from the moat below. 
This moat, which once was filled with water and 
@ossed by a draw-bridge, is now dry, and con- 
tas a hen house. Chillon is a curious mixture 
of the Middle Ages and the nineteenth century. 

When one party of visitors has been shown the 
sights, another party is started with a young girl 
for a guide. 

The first room one is shown is the kitchen and 
dining-room of the Dukes of Savoy. The ceiling 
is of oak, and this as well as the pillars that sup- 
port it and the huge fireplace are of the thirteenth 
century. After this had been explained to us in 
French, an old Englishwoman asked ‘‘ What did 
she say ?”’ and we heard the whole explanation 
over again from a young Englishwoman, probably 
her daughter. This translating went on for every 
French word the guide said. The view from 
the barred windows of this room is beautiful, — 
’ the lake veiled with a faint, white mist, the little 
boats with their lateen sails spread like wings, 
seeming, where the pale blue water and sky melt 
together in a soft haze, to hover like great birds 
in the summer air. 

From the Chamber of Justice leads a small 
room with the “Pillar of Torture,” where the 
poor prisoners were fastened while being tor- 
tured. A flight of stone steps leads down to the 
prisons below. 

In the little chapel is a book in which visitors 
may write their names (with a very bad pen), as 
they are requested not to do so on the walls. 
The chapel connects by a winding stair with the 
Dukes’ chamber. There is a small window where 
'. the old lords of Chillon might look out on their. 
followers, themselves unseen, standing in an 
alcove of the stairway. 

The chamber of the Duchesses of Savoy has an 
enormous fireplace in the corner, with a shelf in- 
side big enough to hold several people. 

The famous oubliette is a black hole with blacker 
water gurgling below, It is said that prisoners 
were told to descend three steps and they would 
find freedom. There was a trap-door; below 
that sharp knives, and then the deep, dark lake. 
The freedom was only the freedom of death! 


The prisons are the chief interest of the Cas- 
tle. There is the narrow cell with asloping rock 
for a bed, where the condemned passed their last 
night on earth. Next this is a dark room with 
a beam across it, to which the prisoners were 
hanged. In the wall was a hole to throw the 
bodies down into the water, The famous prison, 
however, is a long room with “seven pillars of 
Gothic mould.” Here Francois de Bonivard was 
imprisoned, chained to one of the pillars by a 
large iron ring. Every one has read the story in 
‘©The Prisoner of Chillon,” but I was told by 
the guide that the part about his brothers is 
not true, 

Even on the brightest day, the prison is dim 
and chilly; the light coming through the small 
windows throws a green reflection on the gray 
stone of the thick walls. It strikes one as curi- 
ously out of harmony with this medizval dun- 
geon below the level of the lake to see a line of 
electric lights stretching along the wall close to 
the roof. The electricity is needed, however, in 
dull weather. Poor Chillon has changed from 
a fortress to a show-place, where any tourists 
may see the halls and chambers once guarded 
by trusty men at arms. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 

Ring in the common love of good ; 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
TENNYSON. 


THE TWO FRIENDS. 
A Thanksgiving story. 
BY ANNE BE. PURINTON. 
( Concluded.) 


= UT where had the money come from ? 

Could it have dropped from the sky ? 

No, that was impossible. Had some 

kind fairy, dancing in the breeze, 

dropped it at Rosy’s feet? Only in 

the mist-laden valleys of Scotland did the elfin 

troops dwell. There was no shepherd’s pipe to lure 

them here. Every-day life and common occupation 
were all about them, 

He was completely mystified, ‘‘It’s extr’o’nar, 
but I dinna ken but what it’s kind o’ natral, seeing 
the leetle bairn so lonely like, some one may have 
drapped it when naebody was looking,” said Angus, 
reflectively. 

Again he looked at the purse. In one of the 
pockets he took out an engraved card. It was a 
lady’s address. He studied it laboriously. “The 
leddy must ha’ been well intended when she gie it 
to Rosy. Well be thanking her muckle for the 
siller.” For a moment he hugged the belief that it 
was a gift. It all seemed very plausible. “I 
dinna think it would be any harm. I guiss the 
leddy meant it for Rosy. O’ course she did,” he 
said bravely. 

Poor Angus! The necessities of the case were as 
great as the fear of detection was small. All he 
had to do was to do nothing, and the money was 
his; yet he knew in his heart it was not his, and 
that to return it to its owner was the only straight- 
forward and manly course. He never felt so un- 
comfortable in his life as he did holding his newly 
acquired wealth and trying to believe it was all 
right to keep it. What was he to do? Perhaps 
the loss of the money would be nothing to the lady, 
and the gain of it was everything to him. He 
suddenly felt that things were not at all equally 
divided in this world. He gave a tremendous sigh. 
The little whisper of conscience was very trouble- 
some. 

“It’s the leddy’s purse, she drapped it; and if I 


keep it, it’s mine, — if I return it it’s another thing 
Gie me the siller,” he said, turning to Rosy. } 

But Rosy had no intention of giying it up. She 
considered the possession hers. 

‘Hoots, it’s ye manners ye ’ve left behind ye. 
Ar’n’t ye shamed noo to be bickering that way ? 
Give me the siller,” he said, quite sternly. 

But she only looked up roguishly and laughed 
and clapped her hands. 

Something touched Angus as he watched her. 
He neither spoke or moved, but he suddenly grew 
pale. 

““Tt’s the mither’s eyes lookin’ straight into mine. 
I’m dootin’ if she’s left us.” He seemed to see his 
mother’s face bending down from the sky above 
him. ‘ Honest and brave,’’ he remembered her 
words. A sharp sense of their meaning smote him. 
It had been so easy to be that a little while ago. 
We can never guess at the full meaning of such 
simple virtues until temptation ‘comes. ‘She 
woudna like to have us starve and she wouldna like 
to have us steal; I daurna keep it,” he said, with a 
pathetic helplessness, looking at Rosy. ‘“‘ We ’ve 
nae more to do but to return it to its owner. 
It’s a guid thing to ha’ it, I daur say; but richt 
is richt and wrang is wrang, and there’s nae 
stopping it.” 

He remembered Mike’s story of a boy who found 
five dollars. When he returned it to the owner he 
told Pat such honesty would be rewarded sometime; 
and ‘faith, Pat is still waiting,’ Mike had con- 
cluded. It was rather cheap pay for one’s princi- 
ples. But never mind; better that than to barter 
his honesty. He determinedly arose; once having 
made up his mind, his courage never gave way. 
Temptation could seize but not hold such as he. 

“T’m ganging noo, my bairn ; I thought maybe 
I’d keep the siller,—it were a michty queer ideer, 
but I had nae intention o’ stealing. It woud anger 
the mither, and we woud rather starve, though I 
dinna deny we woud like the money vera weel. 
But there’s something far wrang in keeping it 
noo; coom, coom. Look at a body rinnin’ down 
the street,” he said, enticingly, for there was an 
ominous scowl and a sudden desire to scream on 
Rosy’s part. 

The scheme of diversion worked well; and Rosy 
trotted down the long street quite content without 
the siller, which Angus took good care to securely 
fasten in the purse. 

But it was a weary walk for Angus. His 
thoughts seemed to run like lightning upon all that 
he might do with the money if he but kept it. He 
had had a sudden dream that there were to be no 
more supperless nights or breakfastless mornings, 
but when he realized the fact that the silver was 
not his, the dream had ended as quickly as it had 
come. ‘There was to be no change, only the same 
old story of cold and hunger and weariness. No 
wonder that in spite of his well-doing there was a 
look of dejection in his small gray eye. 

What seems to be a calamity is sometimes the 
cause of good fortune, but Angus was too young to 
moralize and too hopelessly cast down to be diverted 
by anything but the dreary tone of want that droned 
through his brain. 

At three o’clock Mike was promptly at his post 
waiting for Angus. He sighed complacently, and 
then taking a business attitude he looked over the 
profits of the day. Customers had been plenty. 
It seemed like a holiday. The streets were filled 
with people, and everybody smiled and bought a 
paper of him. 

“ By the light av me onderstandin’ there ’s quite 
enuff for a turkey tomorrer whin I plaze to spend 
it,” he said, counting over his money. But there 
was a wearing uncertainty about that dinner to- 
morrow. They certainly could not luxuriate upon 
all the dainties of the season. He could have dined 
with the other newsboys at the Union, but there 
could be no especial consideration made for Angus 
and Rosy. They must go elsewere. “Faith I’d 
be ’shamed of mysel’ whin everything was dirt 
cheap and their going hungry, If the door isn’t 
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wide enuff for three of us, I stay outside” He 
would not listen to the other boys’ prophecies that 
he, too, would go hungry. He only grunted a denial, 
and declared, “he could choose which way ’t was 
goin’ to be.” But as he thought of it, he could not 
but feel a little thrill of envy for the more fortunate 
ones. ‘It’s the iverlastin’ nature of boys to want 
to eat. Lemme see; there’ll be turkey and chick- 
ens and cranberries and vegetables and gravy that ’Il 
wash it all down, Then plum pudding, mince 
pie, and oranges and — but what’s the use o’ worrit- 
ten about it, any way? Last year I ate enuff to last 
a week, and the next morning I was as hungry as 
ever. So it doesn’t mather much,” he said, giving 
a satisfactory sigh as he saw Angus approach. 

“ Wot’s the mather,” he called out quickly, 
“where ’s Rosy?” He saw that something had hap- 
pened, for there was an elasticity in Angus’ step 
and a new light in his eye, 

“Matter, who’s been telling tha’ —Oh, Mike! 
Icanna account for it, there’s nae understandin’ 
it.” Angus choked a little as he sank down upon 
the seat beside Mike. 

“Well, don’t kape your tongue atween your 
teeth ; what manner of nonsinse is it?” said Mike, 
impatiently. 

“ Just think,” said Angus, softly, “I thought God 
ha’ forgotten us. It shames me noo to think o’ it; 
insteed he put oot his hand and led us to the grand 
leddy ” Angus caught his breath as he spoke. It 
wasa happy ending of a very bad dream. What 
if he had done otherwise? He shivered a little as 
he thought of it “I hae muckle to be thankful 
for,” he said in a low, shamed voice, and then he 
cleared his throat and told his simple story. 

“Tt was a vera grand leddy that took the purse; 
I am thinking noo she was more like a queen, 
though she was ower young like and she had a saft 
voice, She has takken glances at us, as I told her 
how we had found the siller, and that there was nae 
harm done, for here it was wi’out a penny missing. 
And then I stopped, fer I was ower heated, and I 
daursay I trembled, for I felt shaky, and queer like. 
It was nae sae easy even then to gie’ up the siller, 
And then in her saft voice she thanked me michtily 
by callin’ me ‘a noble boy,’ Weel, weel, I dinna 
pretend to be that, She gie me too good a charac- 
ter. It seemed a terrible mistake, I woudna hae 
her think I was boastfu’. I dinna ken how I did it, 
but I sat richt doon and told her the whole story, — 
how it was the mither and not mysel’ that whis- 
pered in my ear to be honest, and hoo I woud blame 
mysel’ always for not doing richt mysel’; and then 
I got up and took hold o’ Rosy’s hand. I woud 
bide there nae langer. I thocht she woud bid us 
gang oot o’ her sight, and then happened some- 
thin’ surprisin’. 

“*Dinna gang awa’; ye must tell me all aboot 
yoursel’;’ and I tell ye she put her pretty white 
hand upon my head and said gentle-like, ‘ It’s sic 0’ 
these the Faether loves,’ and as sure as you are 
there she bent doon and kissed me; ye can hardly 
believe sic a thing, but it did happen. I daursay 
she meant Rosy, and I’m thinking noo she made a 
mistak’. There’s nae doot she was pleased wi’ 
her. But I mind it was time to go, and I said, 
‘coom, Rosy.’ ” 

“ But the bairn was in no sic a hurry as that. She 
seated hersel’ in the big arm-chair covered wi’ silk 
shiny stuff, just as if her own frock was rich and 
suitable. I was shakkin’ in fear, but she pleased 
the leddy ; and she took haud of Rosy and bade her 
bide there, and I daursay for Rosy’s sake she asked 
me. 

“But I told her I must gae where I came frae, for 
you were my fren and was goin’ to put me in busi- 
ness, In ord’nar times, I woud ha’ been afreed, 
but there was na need o’ fear as lang as she looked 
at us sae tender-like. 

“She sat quiet for a lang time with us lookin’ at 
her saft bonny face ; and then she said I micht go, 
but I maun leave Rosy, for I had naething to fear; 
and she made me promise to return, and then she 


said, ‘Ask my fren to come here, ask him to dine wi’ 
us tomorrow.’ The idea took richt haud o’ me. 
However muckle I wanted you to see the leddy, I 
never woud ha’ dared. She was sae guid and I had 
sae little book-learning that I caudna thank her. 
My heart felt hke burstin’ , though I looked like no 
bein’ thankful. But there’s nae understandin’ these 
grand fauk. She was sae kind, and put out her 
hand as if she dinna ken that I coudna find a 
word.” 

With wide open mouth and eyes Mike had list- 
ened to this thrilling episode. “Shure, she’s accom- 
modatin’ to take us in,’ he said, briefly and with 
characteristic bluntness. Then he closed his eyes, 
and smacked his lips. “It ll be turkey and chicken 
and cranberries and vegetables, then plum pud- 
ding, mince pie, and oranges and — but I’m a silly- 
talking boy, and I ’ll have no more of it; ” and then 
he sobered immediately. 

With a sudden action he laid his hand on Angus’ 
shoulder. “ Indade, indade, whin all is said, I am 
shure you are good enuff for a praste.”” ‘This was 
his only commendation, but it expressed much, 


A WORDLESS SONG. 


BY EMMA LEE BENEDICT 


A worDLEss song with a soft refrain 

Kept singing itself all one day through my brain, 

But for its sweet meaning I listened in vain 
Until the eventide, 


*T was the song of the waves as they break on 
the shore 
Of a turbulent sea, rolling in evermore, 
Whose every pulse-beat swells to a roar, 
So great its immensity, 


”T was the song of the wind as it breathes through 


the pines 

Of a sweet-scented wood where the summer sun 
shines; 

There, caught in the tops of the tall swaying 
shrines, 


It echoes unceasinely. 


*T was a song of peace when the soul is stirred, 
Of rest in activity, 

Of a chord full struck by a master touch, 
Responding in harmony. 

I know not yet what the words may be, — 
I shall know in eternity. 


“LEARN TO LABOR AND TO WAIT.” 


My own invention or imagination, such as it is, I 
can most truthfully assure you, would never have 
served me as it has but for the habit of common- 
place, humble, patient, daily, toiling, drudging 
attention. The one serviceable, safe, certain, re- 
munerative, attainable quality in every study and 
In every pursuit is the quality of attention. Genius, 
vivacity, quickness of penetration, brillianey in as- 
sociation of ideas, will not always be commanded; 
but attention, after due term of submissive service, 
always will. Like certain plants which the poorest 
peasant may grow in the poorest soil, it may be 
cultivated by any one, and it is certain in its own 
good season to bring forth flower and fruit. 

Charles Dickens. 


Our little systems have their day, — 
They have their day and cease to be , 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 
Tennyson 
Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt and taints of blood. 
TENNYSON. 


THE DIME THAT CLOSED THE 
BANK VAULT. 


BY REV. J. F. COWAN. 


NE morning Nettie’s father came home from 
O the bank in a great hurry, saying he must 
take the next train for the city. Something was 
wrong with the great door of the bank vault, and 
no one could open it, and he must go for workmen 
with chisels and tools. 

When he came back, the men went to work 
pounding and cutting as hard as they could; and 
it was almost night before the heavy door would 
swing open. As the bolt shot back at last, 
something jingled and then dropped to the ground 
with a silvery sound, The man picked it up be- 
tween his thumb and finger, saying, “ Ha, ha, my 
friend, you ’re the cause of all this trouble.” 

Nettie’s father took it from him; and behold, 
it was only a little silver dime that some way had 
fallen down behind the bolt, and had stopped all 
the machinery of the lock, 

« There,’’ said her father to one of the clerks, 
‘* that accounts for the dime we could not find in 
balancing our cash yesterday. I never thought 
one dime could lock up so many others.” 

A few weeks after this, Nettie’s little cousin 
came over to play with her, and they were talk- 
ing together about the coming Children’s Day 
celebration in the church, and what each was 
cvoing to do and wear. 

“T’ve some pretty little verses to speak,” saig 
Nettie. 

“ And I’m to be one of the ten little girls with 
letters around our necks,’”’ said her cousin. 

‘“‘And I’m to help pass the baskets,” Nettie 
spoke again. 

“Oh, are you! When will you put your own 
money in? TI have a new dime mamma gave me, 
How much are you going to give? Would n’t it 
be so nice, if each one of us could give a dime, 
and our papas and mammas a quarter, or a half 
dollar, or a dollar apiece? My! would n’t that 
make a nice roll of money, when it was turned 
into bank-bills and sent to the Board ?” 

Nettie did not answer immediately; she was 
thinking about what her offering was to be Hid 
away in the pocket of one of her dresses there 


was, she knew, a shining silver ten-cent piece,- 


which her papa had given her for a penwiper she 
had made for him. 

“T’m sure,” she said to herself, “papa won’t 
care if I do as I please with it; and I have a 
nickel that I saved from the money mamma gave 
me for hemming towels. I am perfectly willing 
to give that, and one dime won’t make any dif- 
ference with cousin Fannie’s wish. There ’Il be 
just as many dimes, quarters, and half dollars, and 
dollars as though I should not take that ride out 
to the lake on the electric cars.” 

So she turned to Fannie in a moment and said, 
‘¢T ouess I shall only put a nickel in.” 

“‘Why,’’ said Fannie in surprise, “ are n’t you 
going to give the new dime you showed me?” 

Nettie shook her head, and then she told Fan- 
nie what use she intended putting it to. 

“ Well,” said Fannie, more to herself than 
aloud, “if Nettie isn’t going to put her new dime 
in, I guess I won’t mine either.” 

“Oh, yes; I would if I were you,” said Nettie. 
But Fannie had already started away. 

Down the street she met Mary Sanders, a play- 
mate of the two, and told her what had just pas- 
sed between herself and Nettie. “I think you 
are both sensible,”’ said Mary. ‘‘ Mamma thinks 
I ought to give every cent I have to missions. 


'. hundred years to build it, stone upon stone. 


every Other Sunday. 


But I’ve been teasing her to let me spend my 


money for something I want, and trust to getting 


more before Children’s day. I’m going to run 
and tell her what you and Nettie are going to do, 
and I’m sure she’ll say, ‘Yes.’” Away ran 
Mary to coax her mother again. 

Fannie mentioned to Nettie her talk with 
Mary, when she saw Nettie next day. Nettie’s 
brow clouded. She had n’t intended to say or to 
do anything that would have any influence upon 
what anybody else intended giving. She only 
meant to withhold her own dime; already it had 
stopped two others from going into the offering. 

Next day at school, a little group of girls were 
gathered, talking about Children’s Day. “TI de- 
clare,” said one of them, “if Nettie Johnston, 
Fannie Smith, and Mary Sanders are only going 
to give a nickel apiece, that changes my mind. 
I am in their class.”’ 

‘¢Then,” said another little girl, “that will 
only make fifty cents for your class, instead of a 
dollar. I don’t see why any of us should try so 
hard to make up a large amount, if you girls who 
have rich fathers are only going to give fifty 
cents of it. Ihave a great mind to goand spend 
my dime for candy and chewing-gum, and throw 
in a copper.”’ 


Poor Nettie! She felt almost like crying when 


~ she heard this, and before school was over that 


day she did cry. For another of the little girls 
had said, in such a way that she overheard it, that 
her father had promised he would give her a dime 
to take, and would put in a half dollar himself, 
but if the daughter of the richest man in the 
church could only give a nickel, he was n’t going 
to worry himself, — he would keep his half dollar 
for something else. Poor Nettie grew more and 
more troubled; and when it came time to go home 
at night, her eyes were red and swollen, and her 
mind was very much agitated. 

‘What ’s the matter with my little sunshine? ”’ 
asked her papa, when she came into the room 
with slow step and head drooping. 

Nettie ran and threw herself into his arms, and 
told him all about her trouble. 

“Oh, I see,’’ said papa, looking grave, “it is 
another case of one dime locking up a great many 
more.”’ 

“What do you mean ? said Nettie, in surprise. 

‘¢ Why, I mean,” said her papa ‘that the 
dime which slipped into the bank lock is not the 
only one to play naughty tricks with other dimes; 
but the dime that my little daughter was going 
to withhold from the Lord has been locking up 
other dimes,—keeping them out of the Lord’s 


treasury ever since she first told about it, and 


if it keeps on, it may lock up a great many 
dollars.’’ 

“Then,” said Nettie, “it sha’ n’t keep on; I 
mean to get it out of the way at once,’’ and 
she did. 


The wish that of the living whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 
Derives it not from what we have 
The likest God within the soul ? 
TENNYSON, 


THE LIGHT-HOUSE. 


Tue Bible is like a light-house. It took fifteen 
The 
lantern, ,the New Testament, is put in its place; 
and the cap, the Epistles. There are four plate 
glass sides in it, the Gospels; and inside there 
is one intense glow of light, and from that light 
there is a radiancy flashing all over the world. 


_ ~ That one light is he who said, “I am the light of 


the world.’ Selected. 


THANKSGIVING AT GRANDPA’S. 


THE NEW YEAR IN CHINA. 
BY M. LOUISE FORD. 
HILE to us the New Year means much, 
to the Chinese it means a great deal more. 
It is the one holiday time of the year, and is 
prepared for and welcomed with great rejoicing 
as a time of rest and recreation. 

The Chinese year is composed of twelve lunar 
months, and to make up the difference between 
this and the solar year, their leap year occurs 
twice in five years and is a month long; so the 
date of the New Year is never the same, but 
comes in the latter part of January or the first of 
February. 

All ages are reckoned from the New Year, so 
if a child is but a month old when it occurs he is 
called a year old; and for this reason it is impos- 
sible to learn a person’s exact age. 


The day before the New Year there are great 
preparations in the homes. The walls are white- 
washed; new panes of paper are put in the paper 
windows, for they have no glass ones; the dishes 
and tins are scrubbed; and squares of red paper 
with the characters for happiness on them are 
placed on each side of the doors. 

Over the doors, on the gates and almost any- 
where, may be seen papers with gilt pictures of 
gods and goddesses upon them to keep off the 
evil spirits. The new clothes which everybody 
has been busy about for the past month are all 
ready. Every debt must be paid before the New 
Year, or else the creditor may take anything he 
pleases from the debtor’s house in payment. 

In every Chinese kitchen there is fastened to 
the wall the picture of a man with a long black 
mustache. This man is the kitchen god, and as 
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the people live mostly in their kitchens the god of 
course hears everything that is said and watches 
all that is done, whether good or bad. So the 
day before the New Year, when they set up a 
new god, a great feast of good things is placed 
before the one which has guarded them for the 
past year. 

A large bowl of rice and vegetables and other 
good things are placed upon the table before him, 
and the whole family bow low and strike their 
heads upon the floor to show how humble they 
are. The god is going back to his home in the 
Chinese heaven; and lest he should carry a bad 
report and send some evil spirit back to trouble 
them, they must treat him well before he goes. 
Then to make sure he will say nothing, they close 
his mouth by daubing it with some very sticky 
candy, so they are sure he cannot open it. Then 
when everything is done that can be done, he is 
taken down from the wall, some paper money is 
placed before him, and amid the firing of fire- 
crackers he is set on fire and is supposed to go to 
the spirit world in the smoke. 

New Year’s morning everybody must make 
sacrifices to Heaven and Earth and worship the 
family idols and ancestors. The children “ wor- 
ship’’ their fathers by folding the hands and 
knocking the head upon the floor several times 
very solemnly. Not a very cheerful way of wish- 
ing “a Happy New Year,” we should think. 

The temples are opened, and to them great 
crowds of people in their fine new clothes go 
carrying bundles of incense and paper money to 
burn before the idols. Later in the day the men 
may go to call on the men of other families, never 
on the women. 

Two weeks of feasting and amusement, the 
streets full of jugglers and street-shows and noisy 
with hideous music of drums and tomtoms, a great 
deal of money spent and gambled away, and 
then the grand holiday closes with the Feast of 
Lanterns. 

Houses and shops are gayly decorated with 
every kind of paper lanterns; toys of all sorts 
made from bright papers, brilliant flowers with 
butterflies and tassels suspended, delight the 
hearts of the children; and the streets seem like 
fairy-land when at night the many candles are 
lighted and brilliant displays of fireworks are 
set off. 

And then the people must lay aside their fine 
clothes, and go to work to earn their daily bread, 
with not even one day in seven in which to rest, 
but only looking forward to another New Year 
time for recreation and enjoyment. 


LETTER-BOX. 


DEEP RIVER, CONN. 

Dear Every OTHER SunpAy, —In accordance with 
the editor’s request, I will try to describe our school’s 
celebration of Columbus Day. At sunrise came the 
salute, fired from the village’s only cannon, which is 
obligingly Republican, Democratic, or anything else, as 
oceasion requires. The home celebration began with the 
ringing of the kitten’s bell when we first came down- 
stairs. ‘‘Pixie Bly’? was named after the one in the 
poem printed in Every OTHER SuNnDAY, because when 
that number came she was just'five days old and name- 
less. At 9.30 the drum corps might have been seen on 
their way to the school grounds; then, the color-guard 
leading, out from the schoolhouse came the school, board 
of education, and a “detail of veterans.’’ The pupils 
numbered over two hundred, and marched in perfect 
time, The procession crossed the school grounds to the 
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eighty-foot liberty-pole, and took up a position near it. 
The outdoor programme was as follows: Reading of the 
Proclamation, raising of the flag, salute to the flag; then 
a male quartette sang the “Star-Spangled Banner;” 
next was a declamation, Lincoln’s Address at Gettys- 
burg; then the reading of the Ode; and in conclusion 
every one joined in “America.” After this the proces- 
sion formed again, and marched around the square to the 
church, where the indoor programme was carried out. 
Reaching the church gate, the scholars opened ranks, 
and the primaries, led by their teacher, marched through 
into the building. The church was trimmed with flags, 
bunting, and red leaves on the lamps and in the arch 
over the pulpit. Just in front of the organ hung the 
former school flag, presented by the G. A. R., but now 
not strong enough to ‘‘wave in the breeze.’’ There 
were songs by quartettes and by the school; recitations; 
the Columbus Acrostic, by eight little girls dressed in 
red, white, and blue, one of whom had a great deal of 
trouble with ‘‘San Sal’dor,” but finally conquered the 
hard word; a colloquy, which was a good way to impress 
the facts of Columbus’s life upon the younger scholars ; 
several essays; and a few speeches. In the recitation, 
‘*Connecticut,’? the speaker wore a sash of red, white, 
and blue, and the State coat-of-arms. In the Columbus 
Acrostic, each child wore a letter around her neck, and 
‘*Columbia’’ had her name on her sash. When the 
exercises were over the audience dispersed, prouder than 
ever of their school. Deep River has the finest building 
of any town near here, and the school is supplied with 
every necessity and many luxuries. I hope I have nov 
made this letter too long, and will close now, wishing 


success to Evmry OrHer SuNnDAY. 
Epna S. KNApp, 


Str. Lours, Mo 
DEAR Every OTHER SuNDAY, — We are cousins, and 
live right next door to each other. There are severa: 
boys on our square, and ten of us have formed a society : 
we call it the ‘“‘C. B.S.” We ten boys that are in it 
have never had a quarrel ; we are all great friends. The 
C. B.S. entertained a number of girls at our house last 
night ; we played various games, and had a very nice 
time. Weare both thirteen years old, but one of us is 
two months older than the other. We attend a school 
called Hosmer Hall; and among our studies we read a 
book called, ‘‘Ten Boys on the Road from Long Ago till 
Now.” Last Saturday we went up to Alton, IIl., to 
visit our uncle, who lives out on a large farm; and we 
went nutting. We think Alton is a very pretty town, 
but it is rather hilly. We are your readers, 
BreRNARD and ARCHIE HAWLEY. 


DAVENPORT, LowWA. 

Dear Eprror, — Our Sunday School takes this beau- 

tiful paper. I enjoy reading the stories very much. I 

go to the Unitarian Sunday School, and like it very 

much. I send the answer of Enigma IX., and also send 

one in, which I hope is right. I think I will close my 
letter, as it is growing late. 

Your loving reader, 
MARIANNE SCHOBER, aged ten. 


PROVIDENCE, R I. 
Dear Str, —As I have spare time, I am going to 
compose an enigma, which I hope to see sometime in 
an Every OTHER SuNDAy. I live in Providence, and 
go to the Olney Street Unitarian Sunday School, which 
I like very much, —that is, the pastor, superintendent, 
and my teacher. I will close, and remain, 


Your friend, A. M. S. 


{If A. M. S. will send the answer to her 
enigma, it shall be printed soon. | 


ACROSTIC. 


Onze of the months. 
A relish for the table. 
Material for dresses. 
Part of the body. 
Bad. 

A kind of nut. 


Something to sail in. 
Something men wear in winter. 
A relative. 
One of the States. 
A kind of cloth. 
The name of the superintendent of our Sunday 
School. 
CaTHERINE E, Woo.iry, 


HIDDEN CITIES. 


Tue boys and girls have all stoned that poor cat, 

The iceberg, enormous though it be, comes floating 
along in the ocean. 

Remember, Linnie, to come home at five o’clock. 

Did Arthur ever entertain his cousin at his coun- 
try home ? 

I lost my new portmanteau yesterday in coming 
from Boston. 

What is oxygen, Eva? 


E. R. 


ENIGMA XIL 


I am composed of forty-two letters. 
My 20, 3, 34, 16, 24, is an important organ of the. A 


36, 25, 8, 32, 11, is a city in Ireland. 
My 7, 30, 22, 27, 28, 12, is a scarcity. 
My 35, 38, 4, 37, 41, 19, is what must be learned. 
My 14, 15, 9, 18, 11, 31, is one of the virtues. 
My 5, 89, 17, 28, is a wise man. 
My 29, 6, 2, 10, 19, is a girl’s name. 
My 42, 26, 40, is an animal. 
My 383, 21, is a personal pronoun. 
My whole is one of Christ’s sayings in the Sermon 
on the Mount. “3B ay 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 3. 


Enigma VI. The Iliad of Homer. 

Enigma VII. Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor. — 

Charade III. She-ba. 


PI PUZZLE. 


Pleasant words are as a honeycomb, sweet to the 
soul, and health to the bones. — Proverbs xvi. 24. 


TRUE STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS.—No 6, 
Dick’s Deceit. 
BY ISABEL WINSLOW. 


ICK was ill, very ill; and the three boys, Joe, 
Will, and Jim, were heart-broken about it. 
There had never been such a good dog as 

“Newfoundland Dick,’’ and if he died they declared 
“they would never own or love a dog again.” 

They were three sad little boys as they stood and 
watched poor Dick, who lay on the barn floor, 
groaning and moaning with pain. He would not 
eat; he would not even lap the water little Joe — 
brought him. He only groaned and moaned, - 

Father had gone for the doctor; but the boys 
were afraid Dick would die before he got back, and — 
the doctor be too late to be of any use. Oh, how 
anxiously they watched for father, and how glad 
they were when they saw him coming, and kind, 
good Dr. Sanford with him! When the doctor had — 
looked at Dick’s tongue, felt his pulse, and written 
a prescription for him, just as if Dick was a per- 
son, the boys began to feel Dick was almost well 
already ; and they entirely forgot their anxiety, 
when the doctor told them Dick must be taken to 
the house where he could have medicine every 
hour, in planning how to get him there. Dick 
could not walk; he was too heavy for the boys to 
carry, —so they did not know just how to manage, 
till Will suggested the — wheelbarrow. 

“Just the thing,” cried both the other boys, and 
with horse-blankets they soon made the bottom of 
the wheelbarrow soft and comfortable. Father and 
the gardener lifted poor Dick in, and he was wheeled 
to the house, where a comfortable bed of rugs and 
shawls was arranged for him in a quiet corner of 
the hall. 

After the first day, Dick began to grow better, so 
he could take nice beef tea and mutton broth; an 
after three or four days of petting and nursing b. 
the whole family, he was well enough to w. 
about the garden again ; and at the end of the wee 
was quite as lively as ever, so the boys almo 
forgot he had been ill. . 

At the end of two weeks little Joe came rush 


into the house, the tears running down his face, 
-. ealling out, — 

“Oh! boys, boys, Dick is sick again; I know he 

will die this time, 1 know he will,—he groans so, 
, and he will not open his eyes to look at me at all.” 

Out to the barn rushed Will and Jim, followed by 
father; and sure enough there lay Dick on the barn 
floor, groaning and moaning with pain. Again the 
wheelbarrow was made soft with a horse-blanket, 
and Dick was taken to his comfortable quarters in 
the hall. After he had taken his medicine, a nice 
bowl of soup was brought him. For the first time 
he opened his eyes, looked at the soup, then lapped 
it up so eagerly the whole family felt encouraged, 

- and thought he was not going to die just yet. 
Then they all left him and went into dinner. 

Great was their astonishment, on their return, to 
find Dick gone; and greater when they looked out 
of the window and saw him trotting down the road 
wagging his tail, the picture of health and con- 
tentment. 

Some of the family laughed and some were vexed 
when they realized Dick had deceived them all, — 
that this second illness was a hoax, just to enable 
him to have the petting and good things to eat he 
had received when he was really ill. 

It was only a week later when little Joe came in 
again and said, “Dick is lying on the barn floor 
groaning, and he seems ill again. Do you think he 
is?” 

This time not only the boys, the whole family 
went out to see Dick; and there he was, as Joe had 
said, groaning in a pitiful way. 

“Get up, you deceitful dog,” said his master, 
“and let us have no more of this nonsense.” 

Dick opened one eye, looked at his master, shut 
it up quickly again, and began to groan more than 
ever. 

“Come away, all of you,” said father; “leave 
him alone and see what will happen.” 

They did this; and an hour afterwards, looking 
from the window, Will saw Dick walking about the 
garden as well as usual. 

The boys declared he looked ashamed when they 
went out and called him; this may have been 
their imagination, but it is certainly true he never 
played sic again. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


_ Not mighty deeds make up 
the sum 
Of happiness below, 
_ But little acts of kindliness, 
Which any one may show. 


HOW A LITTLE BOY SPENT A 
DAY AT THE SEASHORE. 


BY MRS. A. E. H. SLICER. 


aaa)N the first place it was a lovely day. 
| The sky was as blue as blue could be, 
and the sea was the same color; for 
‘ how could it be otherwise when the 
' sky uses the sea for a mirror? Little Martin 

Somers was a good deal more restless than the 
+ sea that day. He wandered up and down the 

road, kicking the dust in clouds about him, and 
- looking discontentedly toward the distant horizon, 

where the ships went sailing by. There was no 
j one to play with. As far as Martin could see, the 


' dusty road stretched, a white line in the sunlight, 
_ perfectly bare of any living creature. 
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Martin sat for a little while on the stone wall, 
drumming his heels against the green lichen, dis- 
turbing a colony of tiny creatures that had set up 
housekeeping there. ‘Then he cut a switch and 
stripped it to the end, and poked it up into the 
beautiful spider webs in the tree above his head, 
doing more mischief in a moment than could be 
repaired between dinner-time and midnight by 
the little builder, who must stretch the cords 
again before he could catch the unwary fly for his 
breakfast. Then two butterflies came dancing 
down the road, and Martin sallied out to follow 
them, when looking up he saw a wagon coming, 
and in it one of his best friends, driving, and 
several other friends, little and big. Martin’s 
heart jumped with delight; the butterflies escaped 
while he stood gazing. The horse stopped, and 
when a hand was stretched out to help him in, he 
did not stop to say he was afraid he would crowd 
the others, but scrambled in, shouting back to his 
mother, who was on the piazza, that he was going 
to the rocks on a picnic. 

Now Mrs. Lord, the driver, and owner of this 
wagon, was one of the very best friends a little 
boy ever had. She had a good many boys of her 
own, but she was always borrowing other people’s 
boys and carrying them off for a good time. On 
this occasion she told the merry company that 
they were to hold a court on the rocks. Mrs. 
Grant, a tired-looking lady in the back part of 
the wagon, was the queen. All queens are 
liable to get tired; it is very troublesome to 
have to wear a crown all the time, so she was to 
be taken away from her throne and be put where 
she could lie down where no one could see that 
her crown was not on. To be sure the kitchen 
and dining-room of the farmhouse where Mrs- 
Lord boarded during the summer, and where 
Mrs. Grant presided every day, did not seem to 
many people like a palace, nor did they know 
that Mrs. Grant was a queen whose crown was 
very heavy, so that her head often ached. But 
Mrs. Lord knew it, and so she had planned a 
whole day of rest, when the queen could lay 
aside the cares of her kingdom. ‘The plan was 
explained to the children during the drive. The 
wagon had two outriders who stood on a projec- 
tion of the wagon behind and held on. They 
were two little girls in Jight-colored shoes and 
black stockings, gay gingham dresses, and wearing 
bright caps. They looked like two great butter- 
flies that had alichted on the wagon. Inside 
were Harry and Jock Lord, Martin, the queen, 
and Mrs. Lord. In a basket under the seat 
was the lunch of cold chicken, buns, and milk, 
just enough for the queen, the outriders, and the 
courtiers, with a morsel for Mrs. Lord. 

Very soon a line of rocks, red, yellow, and 
black, were seen, and the white surf breaking 
against them, and the soft beach curving in a 
gentle sweep away from them. 

Mrs. Lord, the mistress of ceremonies, assisted 
the queen to alight, and the courtiers and out- 
riders followed, bearing rugs, wraps, and pillows. 
Jerry, the horse, was tethered, and left in charge 


-of the lunch-basket. 


The queen was to do just as she liked, and the 
court was to await her pleasure. She had left 
her crown at home, and had on a big hat that 
shaded her eyes nicely. First, she sat and looked 
a long time at the water and sky. ‘This she did 
to get the picture of the kitchen range and the 
dishes in the sink out of her mind, by putting the 
ocean, the ships, and far-away horizon in their 
place. All the courtiers and maids of honor, 
excepting little Jock, stood ready with their 
cushions, rugs, and afghans to make a soft bed 


whenever her majesty should choose to take a 
nap. Jock said he was n’t a courtier, or a prince, 
but just mamma’s boy. Martin and the rest were 
very much afraid the queen would hear him, and 
have her feelings hurt, so they hurried him off to 
dig in the sand. Very soon the queen said her 
head felt so light and strange without her crown, 
she should have to put it on a pillow. The 
courtiers piled up the rugs and cushions, and 
made a bed on the rocks as soft as a spring 
mattress. The queen was led to it, covered up, 
tucked in, and left to her own thoughts, which 
she promised should not be of the next day’s 
dinner, but of the ships sailing off yonder and 
the countries they were going to or coming 
from; for Mrs, Lord explained to the courtiers 
that to close the eyes and think of beautiful 
things was almost as good as actually having 
them. It happened that while the queen was 
thinking she fell sound asleep, and the courtiers 
went off and made sand forts, with secret pas- 
sages between them so deep down that the ocean 
came in and made a well. 

When the sun stood right overhead, and there 
were no shadows anywhere, the queen awoke, and 
then every courtier scrambled to his place. One 
stood at the head of the queen, and one at her 
feet; one stood ready to take the plate of lunch; 
another held the glass of milk; and one of the 
maids of honor spread a napkin on a smooth 
place on the rocks, while the other carried a 
red parasol to shade the queen while she ate. 
Little Jock shouted right out that he wasn’t 
Prince John, he was Jock Lord, mamma’s boy, 
and the queen was only Mrs. Grant, after all. 
This was very shocking to the feelings of all, 
excepting the queen; she laughed and seemed 
to enjoy it. The queen very graciously allowed 
every one to lunch with her, even little Jock; and 
when there was nothing left but the bones of the 
chicken, they packed everything up and the 
court was adjourned for the day. 

But they did not get into the wagon to go home 
until the sun made a long red path over the ocean, 
which meant that it would not be long before it 
would say good night to the world. 
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THE LOST CHILD. 


BY M. A. HALEY. 


Hues was a dear little boy who was young 
enough to wear white dresses and blue sashes. 
He was very fond of his clothes, but he was also 
very fond of doughnuts. His mamma made them 
every Saturday, and Hugh stood by her side un- 
til they were fried, and cooled, and put away in 
the pantry. 

One Saturday Hugh was missing. Every room 
in the house was searched, but he was not found. 
They called in the front yard and in the garden, 
they looked down the well, and in the neighbor’s 
yard, but in vain. 

Mamma was just putting on her bonnet to 
search for him in the street when she heard: a 
muffled sound from the pantry. She opened the 
door, and there was Hugh seated beside the 
doughnut jar. 

“Hugh, darling, what is the matter?” 

Hugh tried to speak, but he could not utter a 
word. His mamma looked in the jar,—it was 
empty. Hugh had eaten every doughnut. 

His mamma put him to bed and sent for the 
doctor, who gave him some very disagreeable 
medicine. He was ill for a week, and after that 
he never cared for doughnuts. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S. CHAIR. 


Tux scenes at Mount Vernon are always dear to 
Americans, — yes, to all men. With the picture of 
the tomb of George and Martha Washington we 
give two interesting articles, both by young writers. 
This latter fact adds attraction, because the Editor 
of this paper is always anxious to stir such interest 
among the young readers as shall lead them to think 
and write, and to co-operate in making the paper 
useful and interesting. 

Many of us have enjoyed Thanksgiving at some 
old home. The picture offered of the great array 
of food, people, and good fellowship, is a typical 
one of how it used to be in New England, when 
turkey, squash pie, and cranberry sauce seemed to 
our young imagination a feast fit for kings. 


OUTLOOK. 


Tue following letter shows how some ministers 
follow up the children in their Sunday School. In 
one way or another it is necessary that this personal 
hold should be had upon the young people. 


First Unirarian Sunpay Scnoon, 
PorTLAND. ORE, Oct. 1, 1892. 
Dear Frienp, —I have not seen you back at Sunday 
School yet this fall; and we miss you. I hope you will 
come soon and be regular all the year. I shall be very 
sorry if you.do not come back. We are just now trying 
to bring our number up to two hundred and. fifty, which 
will fill the room quite full; come and help us do it. 
Don’t forget that we now have a sermon to the chil- 
dren in church every Sunday morning. I wish you 
would come there too, and so be able to answer “ both”’ 
at the roll-call in Sunday-School. 
Your teacher joins me in asking you to come back. 
Hoping to see you here soon, I am 
Affectionately yours, 
Earut Morse WIxzor, Supt. 


In addition, Rev. Mr. Wilbur has a printed form 
which he sends to the different teachers of the 
classes, and runs as follows: — 


The following scholars in your class are reported as 
absent from Sunday School the number of consecutive 
Sundays placed opposite their names. 

Will you kindly try to call this week if possible and 
learn the cause, or if not, write a note; and return this 
sheet to me next Sunday with the cause noted on the 
back. 

The surest way I know to keep attendance regular 
is to follow up the absent ones faithfully. I am obliged 
to rely almost entirely on the faithfulness of the teachers. 

# oe % 

Tue Sunday School of the Unity Church of 
Springfield, under Rey. Bradley Gilman, is pursu- 
ing a prosperous career. Mr, Gilman has prepared 
special leaflets for the scholars on Jewish history. 


From “A Harvest-Sunday Letter,” issued by 
Rey. Samuel A. Eliot to his Denver Sunday School, 
we gather the following statistics : — 

The following report shows you in brief what Unity 
Sunday Schoo] did last year: — 

Number of classes 


ce ith wth ien Alo 
Average monthly attendance . 


666 


Tiargest monthly attendance (Nov.) 919 
‘Average Sunday attendance . . . 178 
Largest Sunday attendance 228 
Number of books in Library . . 421 
Total collections 2 $317.62 
Expenditures 242.08 
Balance on hand 75.54 


Among useful suggestions and other matter we 
find this paragraph appealing for support, which 
might well be addressed to every Unitarian So- 
ciety : — 

We believe that in an earnest Sunday School Ties the 
strongest hope of the Church’s future. All of us, both 
teachers and pupils, wish to make our school stronger 
and more efficient this year than ever before. We ask 
you to do all you can to help us in the work, 


Tue Church edifice in Baltimore is undergoing 
important interior changes, which will result in great 
improvement of appearance and comfort. From a 
most interesting history of its past and account of 
its present work we extract the following : — 


Recognizing the fact that the Sunday School is the 
index-finger in the Church, outlining clearly its future 
growth, the most thoughtful and earnest — are 
giving their best efforts in that direction. . Weld is 
the superintendent, assisted by Messrs. C. in Manning 
and F. W. Werner; Miss Arens, treasurer; Misses Tif- 
fany and Caspari, secretaries ; Miss A. M. Arens, organist; 
and Miss Caspari, librarian. In 1874, the Sunday School, 
which then numbered only seventeen in all, — teachers 
and those taught, — and which till that time had been 
held in the gallery of the church, was removed to a 
chapel on Garden Street; and in December, 1879, out- 
growing this home, was again removed to the new chapel 
built on Charles Street in the rear of the church. The 
school numbers now in the neighborhood of three hun- 
dred pupils, with a corps of twenty-seven officers and 
teachers. There is a library of one thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty volumes. For sixteen years the school 
has been in continuous session, summer and winter. 

* & & 

Tue Greenfield Sunday-School cause, under Rey. 
A. A. Brooks, is flourishing. We learn that the 
Sunday School begins its year’s work with renewed 
enthusiasm and with a number of new and inter- 
esting features. It is divided into an infant depart- 
ment, with appointments by itself; an intermediate 
department, consisting of twelve classes; a Bible 
class under the pastor, and a “ Home” department, 
with a reserve corps consisting of substitute teach- 
ers. The “ Home” department includes those who 
agree to read one hour a Sunday such books as the 
minister may assign to them along some definite 
line of study; this is to be carried on chiefly at 
home. 

* + a 

Tur Sunday School at Roslindale (Boston) is 
very vigorous. It partakes of the new life which 
pervades the whole Unitarian movement in that 
place. Rev. A. M. Haskell laid well the beginnings 
which Rey. Joel Metcalf is now continuing with 
great success. 
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Any Sunday School desiring extra copies of the 
Columbus number of Every Orner Sunpay can 
have them free. We make this offer as a help in 
the line of study for the scholar or the teacher at 
home. 


GLEANINGS. 


Miss ExizanetH P. Cuannine has given us a 
fine array of bright essays in her volume “ Kindling 
Thoughts.” It includes what she has written for 
the “ Christian Register,” and the “Monthly Re- 
ligious Magazine” for the past thirty years; and 
those of us who recall the many subjects so happily 
treated will hail this volume with great pleasure. 
The titles are very suggestive and allure the reader 
in themselves. This book will serve well the pur- 
poses of Sunday School and Parish libraries, and 
we heartily commend it for the cheerful, wise, and 
inspiring views it contains on life and religion. It 
ean be ordered from the Sunday ene Society, 
25 Beacon Street. 

* *& 

We have received a copy of “Life 1s worth Liv- 
ing, and Other Stories,” by Count Tolstoi, pub- 
lished by Charles L. Webster & Co., New York. 
With clear page and open type this book has a pre- 
possessing look, but the great attraction is in its 
substance. Among the four stories full of a deep 
moral purpose is that special one, selected by many 
experts as the best modern short story, “ Where 
Love is There God is,” condensed here into the title 
“God is Love.” 
graphic style is clearly shown here along the lines 
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Count Tolstoi’s strong, simple, 


of noble Christianity. In these days when it is — 
difficult to find books for our Sunday-School libra- 
ries that combine power and high moral intent, this: 
volume stands out with special merit. 

It can be ordered of the Sunday-School Society, 
25 Beacon Street. ‘ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MELopy, meaning, and merit characterize the six 
new carols in tle Christmas Service, just pub- 
lished by the Unitarian Sunday-School Society. — 
The titles are: “ Onward,” “O Happy Bells of 
Christmas,” “The Little Taper,” “The Christmas 
Glory,” “The Shepherds’ Song,” and “O Life of | 
Love.” Price per copy, five cents; per one hun- 
dred, $4.00. 

The Leafiet of Recitaioes for Christmas Exer- 
cises is also entirely new, and carefully compiled, — 
covering four large pages. Price per copy, five — 
cents; per dozen, fifty cents. 

We shall begin in the next issue of Every OTHER ~ 
Sunpay, December 4, a series of short stories 
written by Rev. Richard Metcalf for his Sunday 
School in Winchester, but never printed. They 
are marked by the features so prominent in Mr. — 
Metcalf’s work, the loss of which we lamented — 
so much,—a charm of simplicity and spy 
power } 

We are prepared at the Sunday-School Society's 
Book Department to furnish any book ordered by 
mail, bearing on the religious and moral educa- 
tion of children, at lowest prices. b 

Rev. Charles A. Allen’s monthly pamphlet on — 
“ Lessons in Religion” is meeting with great favor — 
among those teachers in the older classes who de- 
sire first-hand acquaintance with the Bible on the 
part of the scholars. 

Sunday Schools in doubt as to the right system 
of study, or undecided over particular text-books 
and topics, should not fail to consult the Unitarian — 
Sunday-School Society and examine its dence 
catalogue, sent free to any address. f; 

It is the hope of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society to offer in Channing Hall, through Decem- 
ber, January, February, and March, on Saturdays, 
from eleven A. M. to twelve M. each week, a course 
of lectures, or lessons, on Primary and Intermediate 
work in Sunday Schools. These meetings will be 
free and open to all who desire information and 4 
aid in this direction. 

If you are restocking the Sunday-School library, — 
write to the Book Department of the Sunday- 
School Society and obtain catalogues, prices, and 
hints. ‘a 


Every OTHER Sunpar, annie the current Be 
a series of “Sunday Afternoon Talks.” 4 

The new class cards, an ingenious device, are far 
superior to the old form of class book. Sample 
sent for ten cents, by mail. 

Every Orner Sunpay for December 4 contains — 
an article entitled “ The Story of Plymouth Rock” — r 
with five illustrations. q 

One of the best lines of study and reading for 
Guilds is the publication, “‘ Noble Lives and Noble 
Deeds.” It also furnishes an excellent course in 
Biography for Unity Clubs. 


in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. AJ] members of Sunday Schoo 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copier 
the package sent to their schools. 
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